CHAPTER XI
EDUCATION
EDUCATION in India has had two views focussed upon it.
There has been the view that education is but an intensification
of indigenous learning and culture; there has also been the
view that European achievements in the mental sphere should
be offered to India.   Around these two at first rather vague
ideas developed a battle of stupendous proportions.  Argu/
ments for either view were organised into battalions.  It was
held tenaciously that what a people learned was what a people
wanted to learn, and it was not the prerogative of another
people, however wise and great, to slay a system with which
they did not happen to agree or to ridicule the quality of ideas
which differed from their own. Equal zeal was forthcoming for
the standpoint that knowledge was a trust rather than a mono/
poly; that what men had wrested from the wrack of human
circumstance was a cadeau du del p.nd the property of the entire
human race.   To refuse, therefore, to make such blessings
known among the nations was equal to a retardation of
Heaven's purposes on earth.  Until this educational battle
had been lost and won in England the Government in India
had to operate without a policy.
But missionaries had not waited on the decree of Vigrid.
They had commenced the study of the vernaculars of India
with a view to making them a vehicle for the spreading of
Christian doctrine. The Baptist Mission at Serampur, near
Calcutta, were the first to give Bengali the dignity of a literary
language. They discovered in it beauties and delicacies of
expression which would have confounded the Macaulay
warriors in England had they been able to realise their worth.
Slowly the influence of missionary tillage had its effect Hindu
writings were increasingly studied. The Forest philosophies
captivated the quieter and more refined thinkers of the West
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